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THE DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


One month ago we were giving considerable 
thought to the matter of post-defense planning. 
We wanted the world to be the right kind of world 
when the war was over. We wantedanation in which 
all people were assured of a suitable standard of 
living, with adequate housing, and we were certain 
that all of these things could be accomplished 
through a wise use of our resources. Post-—defense 
planning must be transferred to a small cell in 
the back of our heads. It is to be a part of our 

@ consciousness, but our main efforts in the future 
must be in the direction of the present defense of 
our country. 

There will probably be a large increase in 
military cantonments and in other military facili- 
ties. There will probably be an expansion of in- 
dustry far beyond anything we have heretofore im- 
agined. Let us avoid some of the many mistakes we 
have made in the last year and a half. There are 
right places for all of these things, and there 
are wrong places. In the past we have too often 
located our defense facilities in the wrong places. 

Let us locate our new industries in those 
areas where the least adjustment is required. We 
must utilize existing plant facilities in so far 
as we can. We must locate industries in areas 
where labor supply is now available, causing the 
least amount of migration. We must locate indus- 
tries in areas where, if travel to work is neces- 
sary, adequate highways already exist, In so far 
as possible, when new housing developments are re- 
quired (and we hope that industries will be so lo- 
cated as to require the fewest possible new housing 
units) let us locate them, if we can, where there 
are existing schools and recreation, and sewers 
and water facilities. 


State planning boards can performa great ser- 
vice by inventorying the industries of the state 
if that has not already been done. What plant 
facilities are there, bothin use and vacant? What 
products are being manufactured? What reservoirs 
of labor supply are available? What machines are 
there in the state, how are they being used, and 
how can they be used? What contrects have been 
let? This information will helpto avoid migration 
of workers and may solve some of our municipal 
problems. The constructionof new public facilities 
for defense purposes’ should be held to a minimun, 
not only because we will need all of our resources 
for defense purposes but because in so far as 
possible we ought to reserve our rebuilding pro- 
grams for that time in the future when we have had 
a chance to determine what we want our communities 
to be like - for that time whenwe will need public 
works to ease our economy into production of goods 
required to maintaina suitable standard of living. 

And of course there iS a very importent task 
for all local planning agencies. Not only must 
they be informed of their existing community facili- 
ties, but there willbe problems of civilian defense 
- there may even be problems of evacuation. If we 
build evacuation camps for the children, let us be 
sure that they are so constructed and so located 
that they can be used for recreation when the war 
is over. 

There is no sense talking about a future un- 
less we have some control over that future. Our 
every effort, therefore, must be in the direction 
of our present defense, remembering always that 
defense isn't something passive - that the best 
defense comes about throughan active anda positive 
program. 


SHALL WE HOLD A WINTER CONFERENCE? 


Society. 


In the last issue of the News Letter we stated that there would be no mid-winter conference of the 
Since then we have received letters from a number of our members requesting that we do hold it. 


We have been told that this conference is particularly necessary to discuss current defense problems and 


the contribution which planning can make toward the defense of our country. 
us (a) whether you think such a conference is necessary, (b) what topics dealing with defense 
should be held. 


discussed, and (c) when the conference 


Will you, our members, write 
should be 


If you want we will hold it. 


such a meeting, 





REVIEW OF THE PLANNING YEAR 


"Although planning for defense, during the 
greater portion of the year, has been in the fore- 
front of public interest and concern ..." That was 
the opening sentence in our review of the planning 
year 1940. Defense activities in 1940 were nothing 
compared with activities and problems which arose 
in 1941 out of defense developments in and near 
cities across the continent. 

A defense industry at Charlestown, Indiana, a 
community of 900, broughta constructing population 
of 10,000 and an operating population of the same 
number. Ypsilanti, Michigan, a community of 12,000, 
looks forward to a working population of 60,000 in 
the new Ford bomber plant now building a few miles 
away. San Diego, California, with atotal assessed 
valuation of $49,932,440, had airplane factories 
with contracts totalling $332,000,000, while the 
population jumped 30,000 almost over night. The 
Hampton Roads region again became a great naval 
center, and in a year Norfolk, Virginia, increased 
in population from 144, 332 toan estimated 194,000. 

New industries were constructed and cantonments 
built in areas which previously had a small urban 
population. The result was an immediate need for 
new sewers, water mains, schools, housing, and 
additional police and fire protection. Much has 
been done to meet this situation and planning agen- 
cies have been of inestimable value in assisting. 

On the national level, the National Resources 
Planning Board was allotted $400,000 for defense 
planning activities, in addition to the $700,000 
for its regular activities. "Trouble-shooters" 
have been assigned to the regional offices for the 
purpose of assisting communities in solving their 
defense problems. The regional offices have also 
been assisting with community facilities assign- 
ments and with the various federal housing programs. 

ASPO helda conference on defense out of which 
came a defense memorandum addressed to federal de- 
fense agencies and to our members in all levels of 
government, setting up a program for the facilita- 
tion of defense activities. 

Early in the year, the Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination was taken out of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and given independent 
status - reporting directly to the President through 
the Office of Emergency Management. Housing activ- 
ities were carried on by a number of federal agen- 
cies - one of which became known for its failure 
to cooperate with local governments (according to 
testimony offered before the Select Committee in- 
vestigating National Defense Migration), but at the 
end of the year about 60,000 new defense housing 
units had been constructed. 

Recognizing that defense is not necessarily a 
local problem but is regional as well as national, 
and recognizing further that problems can some- 
times best be met on a regional basis, the Gover- 
nor of Virginia created a numberof regional defense 
councils, the first of which was the Hampton Roads 
Regional Defense Council. The technical division 
of the new council is set up to do genuine commu- 
nity planning in terms of the needs of the rapidly 
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expanding area for housing, highways, community 
services, civilian defense, emergency regulations 
to protect the community structure, etc. The coun- 
cil has been working in close cooperation with local 
officials, the State Planning Board and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 

In the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, area (which 
includes territoryin the state of Maine) an inter- 
state defense council has been created to study 
community problems which arise and ways of coordi- 
nating the activities of the various governmental 
jurisdictions involved. At the same time, the city 
of Portsmouth undertook an active planning program. 

Another regional defense council was created 
with the establishment of the Puget Sound Regional 
Planning Commission. 

On the state level, excellent work has been 
done by a number of state planning boards. We can 
mention only a few of the activities. The Wash- 
ington State Planning Council revised its report 
on Defense Resources, State of Washington, first 
published in 1940. The Missouri State Planning 
Board has made surveys of industrial plant and 
idle plant capacity and has provided information 
for government officials on land ownership, as- 
sessed valuations,and physical development of areas 
where military camps have been located. The Utah 
State Planning Board's report on Basic Data of 
Economic Activities and Resources should prove 
helpful. The New York State Planning Council (now 
the Bureau of Planning in the Division of Commerce) 
centered its efforts 
Directory of New York State, showingname, location, 
principal products and number of wage earners by 
industries and location as well as alphabetically. 
This directory has been extensively used by defense 
agencies. The division also prepared an inventory 
of idle plant facilities in the state and is keep- 
ing a file of defense contracts. A new Central 
Research Bureau in the Rhode Island State Planning 
Board made studies of idle industrial space and the 
migration and mortality of industries. Machinery 
was set up in the board for close cooperation with 
the State Defense Council. The South Carolina 
State Planning Board also prepared an Industrial 
Directory of the state, which was published in April 
by the South Carolina Council for Defense. The 
Industrial Development Committee of the State Coun- 
cil for Defense published another report prepared 
by the board on County Taxes and Public Service in 
South Carolina. 

In Arkansas, L.A. Henry, of the State Planning 
Board, is serving as secretary of the State Defense 
Council. In New York, Maurice Neufeld, of the Bu- 
reau of Planning, is serving as chairman ofa State 
Committee on Post-Defense Employment. 

A survey of state planning activities made 
early in the year by the National Resources Planning 
Board showed that 29 state planning boards were en- 
gaged in defense activities while 9 more had made 
plans to start such activities. At the same time, 
industrial surveys had been prepared by 18 state 
planning boards. 
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(Review of the Planning Year - Cont'd.) | 
A number of our members are on active duty 
with the Armed Services of the United States, while 
perhaps a majority of the members are actively en- 
gaged in work directly affected by defense acti- 
vities. 
Post Defense-War 


Prior to the actual attack upon the United 
States, a number of agencies were giving consider- 
ation to the matter of post-war planning. A study 
of the Twentieth Century Fund by George Galloway 
listed 21 government agencies, 17 private agencies, 
10 industrial organizations, anda number of inter- 
national groups which were all actively studying 
the matter of post-defense planning. 

An outstanding study was that of the National 
Resources Planning Board entitled After Defense - 
What?, which listed the objectives of the country 
and a program for achieving them. The Department 
of Agriculture has a post-defense committee with a 
number of regional committees on the same subject. 
The Public Work Reserve is another step in that 
direction. (TO BE CONTINUED IN FEBRUARY ISSUE) 





PLANNING PROGRESS IN THE HARRISBURG REGION 


The Harrisburg Regional Planning Commission 
has recently been reorganized, with Floyd A. Carl- 
son, formerly of Kenosha, Wisconsin, as executive 
director. The commission is supported by Daughin 
and Cumberland counties, the city of Harrisburg, 
the boroughs of Camp Hill, Lemoyne, New Cumberland, 
Paxtang, Penbrook, West Fairview, and Wormleysburgh, 
and the townships of Lower Paxton, Susquehanna, 
Swartara, East Pennsboro, Hampden and Lower Allen. 

The commission is composed of 19 members, who 
meet quarterly, with an executive committee of 7 
which meets biweekly. Among the problems now being 
considered are traffic relief, recreational activi- 
ties, zoning, andthe elimination of blighted areas. 
The commission is engaged in making a zoning study 
for New Cumberland, a study foran elevated express 
highway for Harrisburg and the surrounding terri- 
tory, and a study ofa bus terminal for Harrisburg. 


PLANNING INSTRUCTION 
AT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


A new course in city planning and site plan- 
ning opened at George Washington University on Jan- 
uary 5 for graduates of recognized schools who are 
practicing in the fields of landscape architecture, 
engineering, architecture, and allied professions. 
A course in comprehensive planning - design and 
coordination in land planning and related factors - 
also is being given, as well asa planning seminar, 
open not only to design technicians but to lawyers, 
sociologists and others whose work is associated 
with broad-scale planning and its coordination with 
defense and post-defense activities. 

A course of instruction in planning is now be- 
ing given at the University, with 42 students. 
Henry N. Boucher, of the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration, is in charge of these courses. 
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PERSONALS 


Charles A. Blessing, formerly Planning Engi- 
neer with the New Hampshire State Planning and De- 
velopment Commission, is now City Planner in the 
Master Plan Division of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion. (This was incorrectly stated in the Decem- 
ber News Letter.) 





Edward Flickinger has been appointed Chief 
Land Planning Engineer for the Federal Housing 
Administration in Zone 3. This embraces the states 
of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 





Richard ©. Job, formerly Director of the 
Georgia State Planning Board, has been appointed 
Field Director of the Citizens Defense Committee 
of Georgia. 





Maurice F. Neufeld, Deputy Commissioner in the 
Division of Commerce of the State of New York, has 
been appointed Chairman of a State Committee on 
Post-Defense Employment recently announced by Gov- 
ernor Lehman. 


NRPB OFFICE IN PUERTO RICO 


The National Resources Planning Board has an- 
nounced the establishment of a regional office at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, to serve primarily asa 
clearinghouse for plans and programs advanced for 
the development of that Territory, in cooperation 
with Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell of Puerto Rico 
and such agencies as he may designate. 

The new office will be organized under the 
supervision of F. P. Bartlett as manager, Donald 
F. Griffin as associate planning technician and 
Leslie W. Landrum as administrative assistant. 
Tracy Augur of the Tennessee Valley Authority, El- 
bert Peets, of the UnitedStates Housing Authority, 
and Hale Walker, of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, are now in Puerto Rico as consultants to the 
regional office to make an exploratory study of 
planning problems around San Juan and in other 
parts of the Island in collaboration with the 
Puerto Rico office. 

Alfred Bettman, a member of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board's panel of consultants, has 
been in Puerto Rico recently preparatory to making 
recommendations for appropriate legislation. 


TENNESSEE RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


The Tennessee Recreation Association, organ- 
ized in November 1940 to stimulate interest in rec- 
reation and in the preservation of the state's rec- 
reational resources, at its last meeting re-elected 
as its president Dr. Archie M. Palmer, President 
of the University of Chattanooga, and elected Leo 
J. Zuber, of TVA, as its secretary-treasurer. The 
Association's membership is composed of professional 
and non-professional persons interested in recrea- 
tion problems ona regional, state, county, munici- 
pal, public, semi-public, and private basis. 





TAX DELINQUENCY vs. ABANDONMENT 


The Regional Association of Cleveland has is- 
sued another of its excellent reports, this one 
being on the subject of tax delinquency. The terms 
"tax delinquent" and "chronically delinquent" are 
used in the report. Actually what is meant in cer- 
tain instances is tax abandonment. The report 
shows that at the beginning of 1940 there were 
159,704 delinquent parcels, representing 42 per 
cent of the total number of parcels in the county. 
Of this number 100,246 were delinquent for more 
than four years. Interestingly enough, the total 
tax value of these so-called chronically delinquent 
lands is $64,836,270 which represents only 4.6 per 
cent of the taxable value of all land and buildings 
in the county. Thus it is apparent that if all of 
the land were taken over by the public the effect 
upon the tax base would be inconsequential. Ninety- 
six and four-tenths per cent of the lots are vacant; 
97.2 per cent are subdivided lots. 

The report points out very clearly that the 
only solution to the problem is public ownership 
of the land withaclear title. Actually in an in- 
direct manner the county has been acquiring these 
parcels through the simple process of refusing to 
offer them for sale. The report recommends that 
existing tax collection agencies might be utilized 
to administer the land program (with which the ed- 
itor disagrees) and ends with the suggestion that 
public land reserves be established to utilize 
these properties. 


INDIANA STATE PLANNING BOARD 


Governor Henry F. Schricker of Indiana has re- 
organized the State Planning Board. The new board 
will be headed ty Professor George E. Lommel, of 
Purdue University. Others appointed are Hugh A. 
Barnhart, Director of the Conservation Department; 
S. C. Hadden, Chairman of the State Highway Con- 
mission; Dr. John E. Ferree, Director of the De- 
partment of Public Health; Dr. Harry J. Reed, of 
Purdue's school of agriculture; Dr. Ralph Esarey, 
Indiana University; Lee J. Ninde, Fort Wayne, 
President of the Indiana Civic Association; Mrs. 
Oscar Ahlgren, Whiting, President of the Indiana 
Federation of Clubs; Dr. Burton D. Myers, Bloom- 
ington, Dean Emeritus of the School of Medicine at 
Indiana University; Stephen Noland, Editor of the 
Indianapolis News; and Charles J. Lynn, Indianapo- 
lis, Vice-President of Eli Lilly and Company. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Fourth Annual Report of the South Carolina State 
Planning Board: 100 Calhoun State Office Building, 
Columbia, South Carolina. Robert L. Summwalt, 
chairman. 1940-41. 52zpp.chart,table,maps. (Con- 
tains a brief description of the publications and 
studies of the State Planning Board together with 
summaries of bulletins issued by the Board during 
the fiscal year 1940-41. It contains also a finan- 
cial statement and a copy of the act establishing 
the State Planning Board.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
Richard E. Saunders, Correspondent 


Defense Housing: As a result of conflicts in the 





Senate and House versions, the bill authorizing 
another $300,000,000 appropriation for publicly 
financed defense housing under the Lanham Act is 
being adjusted in the conference committee. The 
more important House changes would: (1) require 
full rental payments instead of permitting the 
government to grant partial subsidies where neces- 
sary; (2) require prompt liquidation of the pro- 
jects in place of the broad latitude now allowed 
the administrative agency in disposing of the prop- 
erty; (3) make it necessary for the projects to pay 
annual service feesto the localities substantially 
equal to what the taxes would be. At present only 
token payments are made - 15 per cent of the total 
rents foraproject. The Senate restored the pres- 
ent language of the law permitting subsidized rents. 
It also restored the present liberal provisions 
dealing with the final disposition of the property. 
Included as an amendment inthe defense housing 
bill is an authorization of $150,000,000 for ex- 
panding the defense public works program. 


Temporary Housing: Due to emergency conditions 
brought about by the new war situation, the measure 
appropriating additional funds for temporary de- 
fense housing has been greatly expanded. Origin- 
ally, the President asked for $15,000,000 for this 
purpose and the House took the necessary steps to 
provide the funds by including an amendment to the 
Third Supplemental Defense Appropriation bill, al- 
though the size of the program was reduced to 
$10,000,000. Subsequently, the Senate was asked 
to raise the amount to $300,000,000 and a program 
of this tremendously increased volume was finally 
approved. It is understood that most of the money 
will be usedto purchase trailers and prefabricated 
houses although some will be used to build tempor- 
ary dormitories for single men and women. It is 
also felt that shelter of this sort may soon be 
necessary to take care of workers being moved back 
from potential danger points adjacent to military 
establishments and other places likely to be the 
object of enemy bombers. 





Civilian Protection Bill: Nearing final approval 
in Congress is the measure authorizing an appropri- 
ation for civilian defense work. As approved by 
the House, $100,000,000 would be provided and the 
administrative work would be placed under the War 
Department. The Senate Committee, however, reported 
the bill without any limitation onthe amount of the 
appropriation. Thus the OCD would be placed in 
charge of the program. The understanding is that 
the Senate language will prevail. At the outset, 
OCD officials believe that the most pressing need 
will involve emergency fire-fighting equipment for 
cities near the coasts. Since military authorities 
discount the danger of sustained bombing attacks 
on American cities, the view is taken that it would 
be wasting money and materials to embark on an ex- 
tensive air raid shelter program. 
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THE CASE FOR CITY PLANNING 


The case for comprehensive municipal 
planning is admirably stated in the report 
of the Housing Authority on “Planning for 
Hartford's Future.” Its recommendations 
for increasing the authority of the City 
Plan Commission, for establishing a “mas- 
ter plan” and for financing long-range 
improvements out of a capital budget, to 
mention but three of the major points, 
command respect. No doubt can be en- 
tertained that if the physical wealth of 
the city, whether in public hands or in 
private, is to be safeguarded, such recom- 
mendations, and others, will have to be 
adopted. The sooner they are adopted, the 
less expensive andthe more successful 
will be the maintenance and the develop- 
ment of the city as a satisfactory place in 
which to live and work. 

In a sense, the report is a confession of 
failure, for although Hartford was the 
first city in the country to create a City 
Plan Commission, which it established in 
1907, its crowded streets, its jumbled 
neighborhoods and its constant zoning 
difficulties all testify that it has never 
made full use of the instrumentality 
whose abstract value it recognized three 
decades ago. The report states as a fact 
that the people of the city have never been 
fully “sold” on the merits of municipal 
planning, and the statement doubtless has 
a large measure of truth. Effective plan- 
ning is not easily achieved, for it necessi- 
tates the subordination of individual in- 
terest to community ends, the sacrifice in 
many cases of immediate profit for future 
gain, and the development of a commun- 
ity interest that is still rarely achieved 
even in a highly developed political entity 

Yet if the people of Hartford have been 
slow, and still are slow, to recognize the 
value of effective municipal planning, 
there are others who have been quick to 


-From the Hartford 


recognize the lack of it. Unhappily, many 
of them are no longer living in Hartford 
but have removed to its suburbs. They 
have done so not because they wanted to 
live from seven to twenty miles from their 
places of business, but because they were 
naturally unwilling to run the risk of 
making a large financial commitment in 
a city whose neighborhoods are constant- 
ly subject to capricious change, whose 
zoning laws are honored as much in the 
breach as in the observance, whose tax 
rate is continually rising because of de- 
preciated property values and whose fu- 
ture as a residential community, even as 
a business center, is subject to no compre- 
hensive, careful planning. 

If the people of the city have been blind 
to the benefits of planning, they can no 
longer be unaware of the consequences of 
a situation in which an old, congested 
urban community persists in regarding 
itself as Topsy, who “just growed.” In no 
small measure because it has failed to give 
the protection of planning to its inhabit- 
ants, Hartford has lost to its neighboring 
communities thousands of families that 
in other circumstances might have been 
the source of a stable working population, 
an important element of its shopping 
crowds, the strength of its political life 
and the bulwark of its property values. 

Because of the defense boom, some of 
the deficiencies needlessly incurred dur- 
ing the past two decades are now being 
concealed. Unless planning is made a 
responsible, authoritative function of the 
municipal life, these gains will not be per- 
manent, and their disappearance will only 
emphasize the more what Hartford has 
lost, and will continue to lose, unless it 
makes its future development less a mat- 
ter of individual whim and more a mat- 
ter of deliberate community control. 


"Courant," November 27, 1941 


BALTIMORE AREA JOINT COMMITTEE 


The State Planning Commission's 
newly organized codrdinating committee 
for Baltimore city, Baltimore county 
and Anne Arundel county is a recogni- 
ion of the fact that the city and its 
pill-over into adjacent counties consti- 





» a single unit from the standpoint 
planning, zoning and _ essential 
Thiv doesn't mean that the Baltimore 


1etropolitan area ought necessarily be 


a single political unit. City and county 
governments can very well exist and 
function side by side within the area if, 


as the State Planning Commission con- 
templates, there is intelligent and ef- 
fective working together in the handling 
of common problems and mutual inter- 
ests. And this, getting down to ele- 
mentals, must start with recognition of 
common problems and mutuality of in- 
terests by an exploratory and advisory 
body representative of city and county 
viewpoints. 

The committee appointed by Dr. Abel 
Wolman, chairman of the State Plan- 
ning Commission, is just such a body. 
Street and highway, sewer and water 
Systems, zoning, parks, schools, fire pro- 
tection—all these and other facilities 
and services—must be planned for the 
area as a whole if there are not to be 


-From the Baltimore "Evening Sun," 


costly duplications and unnecessary con- 
flicts. 

If the committee functions as the city 
and county communities have every right 
to expect, the political authorities will 
act in full knowledge of their inter- 
relationships. This is an advantage not 
had hitherto. 


Members of the committee, named 
yesterday, represent the two counties, 
the city and the State. They are: 
Georce Cess, Chief Engineer of Bal- 

timore, chairman. 

I. Atvin Pasarew, of the Maryland 
State Planning Commission, sec- 
retary. 

Joun D. Sreete, chairman of the 
Commission on City Plan 

FRANKLIN E. we chairman of the 
Anne Arunde!l™County Sanitary 


{ 
Commission. | 
Joun A. Bromtey, Chief Engineer of 
Anne Arundel County. | 
J. H. Murray, counsel for the Board | 
of County Commissioners, Baltl- | 
more county. 
Samuet A. Green, Chief Engineer of | 
the Baltimore county metropolitan 
district. | 
Witson T. Batrarv, Chief Engineer, | 
State Roads Commission. | 
Georce Hau, Chief Engineer of the | 
State Board of Health. 
Dr. Aset Woiman, who also is chair- 
man of the Board of Advisory En- 
gineers on City Plan. 


November 28, 
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TRAFFIC EXPERTS ANNOUNCE TWO 
county, 
to right, Raymond W. Torras, 


planning; Walter S. McNeal Jr., 
the Fulton County Planning Commission. 





Joint Studies 


Of Parking To 
Be Made Here 


Designed To Cut Conges- 
tion, They Will Begin 
in January. 


Joint studies of street and off- 
street parking places in all of At- 
lanta’s congested areas and of the 
travel habits of all persons em- 
ployed in its metropolitan and in- 
dustrial districts were 
upon by traffic experts of the 


federal, state, city and county gov-| 


ernments at a meeting yesterday 
in the office of the Fulton county 
planning commission. 


state and federal government meet to solve traffic congestion problems. 





decided | 





ATLANTA STUDIES—Technicians of city, 


Left 


engineer-secretary of City Planning Commission; W. 
M. Danielson, of the Public Works Administration; 


vice chairman, 


R. V. Glenn, director of highway 
and Courtland Gilbert, secretary, of 


planning; Raymond W. Torras, en- 

gineer-sec retary of the City plan- 
ning commission; Lieutenant Mar- 
vin Thomas, traffic engineer of 
the Atlanta police department; 
Walter S. McNeal, Jr., vice chair- 
man, and Courtland Gilbert, sec- 
retary, of the Fulton county plan- 
ning commission. 

The cost of the two studies ap- 
proved yesterday was fixed at $27,- 
500, to be contributed jointly by 
the four agencies. Labor will be 
supplied by the WPA. To be be- 
gun early in January, the studies 
were expected to be completed by 
June. 

Parking Study Points. 

The parking study was planned 
to supply information on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Available curb parking fa- 
cilities. 

2. Utilization of curb parking 
space. 

3. Kinds of improper parking 


These studies were considered] prevalent. 


essential before a complete joint 
study of the whole metropolitan 
transportation problem, leading to 
a relief of traffic conditions, can} 
be made by the same agencies. 
Representatives Meet. 


Representatives of the four| 


agencies directly responsible for | 


4. Utilization of off-street 
parking spaces (parking lots and 
| garages). 

5. Overnight storage of ve- 
hicles. 

6. Relative importance or un- 
importance of retail stores. 

7. An inventory of off-street 


the planning of streets and high-| potential parking spaces. 


ways met to approve final pro- 
cedures already prepared by mem- 
bers of their staffs. 

Present were W. M. Danielson, 
of the federal Public Works Ad- 
ministration; R. V. Glenn, director 


The parking study in the down- 
town district will be bounded, on 
the north, by Baker street, on the 
east, by Piedmont and Capitol 
avenues, on the south, by Fair and 
Garnett streets, and on the west. 


of the state division of hignway by Spring street. 


-From the Atlanta, Ga., 


"Constitution, " 11-30-41 


"ZONING ORDINANCE"! - “Article 9: To see if the town will vote to establish a zoning district, commenc- 

ing at the top of Pound Hill and extending across Canaan Street as far as the foot of Canaan Street Hill; 
‘g,2lso extending northeasterly along the highway as far as the home of Fred G. Cross. Such zone to extend 
rack from the highway limits a distance of 200 feet, on either side in which zone the erection of over- 
night camps, gas filling stations, lun¢h stands and commercial signs of all descriptions shall be pro- 
hibited." -From warrant for toun meeting of the Town of Canaan, New Hampshire. 
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PLANNING A PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


A community which cooperates in the program 
of the Public Work Reserve by furnishing a prelim- 
inary list of projects is, in effect, taking an 
inventory of its own appraisal of its needs. Every 
community can present a list of projects which 
have been proposed by various public departments 
or officials, or by civic groups. Some of these 
projects will represent careful studies as to some 
particular need, such as for additional water sup- 
ply or sewerage facilities. Others will consist 
of ideas for the correction of such obvious defi- 
ciencies as obsolete public buildings, or lack of 
recreation facilities. Still others will arise 
from a general de- 


To be able to answer these questions intelli- 
gently, a community must have information not only 
as to some specific, more or less measurable need, 
but as to the general pattern and trends of devel- 
opment of the community, with some idea of how to 
influence development in the interest of a sounder 
community. With sucha background, a community can 
determine what projects it needs, where they should 
be located, and how large they should be, and can 
program them in the order of their importance, 
scheduled over a reasonable period of time. 

The information required for such studies can 
usually be obtained fairly simply. Frequently a 

community will find 





sire for community 


improvement or from RULING 


that it already has 
By Dahl much of this informa- 





a realization of the 
importance of halt- 
ing decay in once 
substantial neighbor- 
hoods. 





Occasionally a 
community will al- 
ready have studied 











out howall such pro- 
posals hang together, 
how they relate to 


IN NEw SERSEY THeee STATE SuPREME CouRT 
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=THAT ACCORDING TO A LOCAL ZONING ORDINANCE - 


tion and that it needs 
todo little more than 
bring the material 
together and develop 
some answers fran it. 
It is the job ofa 
local planning com- 
mission to assemble 
such information, 
analyze it, and as- 
sist the council or 























trends of develop- 
ment, and to what ex- 
tent theywill satis- 
fy community needs 
in broad terms of 
community welfare. 
This is no more than 
the exercise of sound 
common sense. Every 
community should think 
through its projects |~AGKYARD WAS AYARD IN BACK oF A HOUSE. 
in this way, so that [pza 





























board of supervisors 
and the administra- 
tive officials in de- 
termining how commu- 
nity needs can best 
be satisfied. The 
General Assembly has 
authorized every m- 
nicipality and every 
county to establish 
a planning commis- 
sion. The State Plan- 











its list of them will This Dahl cartoon 1s 
not be merely a hope- 

ful letter to Santa Claus. Some of the questions 
which a community should ask itself about specific 
projects are: 

1. Can the need for the project be clearly shown? 

2. Is the need only temporary or willit continue 
to exist for a sufficient time to make the invest- 
ment worthwhile? 

3. Will the project merely satisfy an immediate 
need (i.e., "catch up with the present"), or will 
it look reasonably to the future? 

4. Are there better ways of satisfying the need? 

5. Will the project contribute to desirable com- 
munity development, or willit tend to distort such 
development or to perpetuate some undesirable con- 
dition? 

6. Is the proposed location the right place for 
the project? 

7. How does the project relate to other projects 
that are required in orderto serve other community 
needs? 

8. Have all the needs of the community been con- 
sidered? 
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reprinted by special permission of the "Boston Herald.” 


ning Board will be 
glad to advise as to 
(a) procedure for establishing a planning commis- 
sion, and (b) what information a community shoula 
have, how to get it, and what to do with it. 

It should be distinctly understood that the 
State Planning Board does not wish to cause any 
delay in the important task assigned to the Public 
Work Reserve in Virginia. It is important that in- 
formation requested be forwarded to PWR as promptly 
as possible. 

But no matter how complete or how fragmentary 
is the first list of projects submitted to the 
Public Work Reserve, a community should immediately 
undertake the studies suggested above in order to 
have a constantly improving basis for evaluating 
projects and making revisions in and additions to 
its listing. 





The above statement was prepared by the Vir- 
ginta State Planning Board and was designed to as- 
sist communities in adequately planning public work 
programs. It provides simple criteria and stand- 
ards for determining the need for an tmprovement. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


Question of Validity of Prescribed Minimum Height 
of Residences: 








@ 


Brookdale Homes, Inc., v. Johnson, Court of 
Errors and Appeals of New Jersey (May 1941), 19 
Atlantic (2d) 868; 126 W.J.L. 602. The town of 
Bloomfield included in its zoning plan a class of 
zone entitled "Small Volume Residential Zone A," 
in which there was a prohibition of any building 
"with its roof ridge less than 26 feet above the 
building foundation." The plaintiff wished to 
erect a residence with only 21 feet between its 
foundation and its roof ridge. 

In a decision reported in 10 Atlantic Report- 
er (2d) 477; 123 N.J.L. 602, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court declared such a provision to be invalid, 
stating that it had no substantial relation to the 
public health, morals, safety or welfare, and in- 
cidentally stated that the same invalidity would 
exist in any attempt to put a minimum cost provi- 
sion in a zoning ordinance. 

The case was carried to the Court of Errors 
and Appeals. The decision of the Supreme Court is 
affirmed, but without any opinion; in other words, 
the highest court adopted the opinion of the lower 
court. The report is noteworthy, however, for a 
lengthy and able dissenting opinion; and as this 
question of minimum cost, height or volume regula- 
tion will come to the fore more and more, this 
dissenting opinion has special importance. Its 
length is such as to make good condensation diffi- 
cult. It contains first a discussion of the breadth 
and increasing scope of what is usually called the 
police power, but is really the whole sovereign 
power exclusive of certain types of power which 
have names of their own, such as taxation or emi- 
nent domain. The judge took the position that the 
provisions for zoning which were placed in the New 
Jersey Constitution did not really invest the 
legislature with any different authority than it 
had without that amendment. 

The opinion pointed out that the ordinance em- 
bodied a comprehensive zoning scheme, and that the 
creation of the minimum height residential zone 
was for the purpose of preventing the growth of 
bungalow type dwellings in a large and then unde- 
veloped area. The judge felt that the minimum 
height limitation could well be considered as a 
conserver of land values and as part of a sound 
system of distribution of uses in accordance with 
appropriateness of the various areas for the vari- 
ous types of development. One is tempted to quote 
many passages. For instance: "It would seem to be 
a mere truism that a comprehensive and ordered sys- 
tem of physical development is indispensible to 
the realization of the primary purposes of munici- 
pal government. ... The essence of the statutory 
scheme is the dedication of lands through the zon- 
ing process to the uses best suited to the good of 
the community. In determining whether the power 
has been exerted for the general convenience, pros- 


perity and well-being, the regulations are not to 
be appraised separately but as an integrated scheme 
of collective concern." This is quite as good a 
statement of the planning concept as one is likely 
to come across. 

Resuming the quotation: "The public effect of 
the individual regulation may ofttimes be imponder- 
able, but when considered as a component part of a 
plan designed for communal betterment, its validity 
as a police measure is unassailable." 

The dissenting judge proceeds to show why the 
classification is not unreasonable or arbitrary, 
and said: "I hold the opinion that the general 
zoning scheme takes the category of a reasonable 
regulation for public convenience, prosperity and 
welfare, and the particular provision is justly 
classable as an integral part of the plan." 


Each Group of Row-House Type of Apartments ina So- 
Called Garden Type of Apartment Development Held to 
be a Separate Apartment Building and Therefore Re- 
quired Side-Yards Only at the Ends of the Group: 

Akers v. Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 
Court of Appeals of Maryland (May 1941), 20 Atlan- 
tic (2d) 181. This was concerned with a so-called 
garden type of apartment development on a tract 
in an "E" area residential district. In this dis- 
trict the ordinance provided for height, yard and 
population density requirements, including two 
side-yards of 10 feet each or one side-yard of 15 
feet. The ordinance granted to the board of zon- 
ing appeals the power to give special permission 
for the erection in said district of apartment 
houses complying with these requirements. 

The project consisted of six row groups. Five 
of them extended irregularly, with the appearance 
of a number of separate dwellings, but each unit 
contained four apartments. These units were planned 
to overlap and connect at the corners, leaving 
them separate fronts, sides and backs except for 
the corner connections. The six separated build- 
ings or groups on separate lots were to contain 27 
dwelling units. 

In the proceedings on the application to the 
board of appeals fora permit, the neighbors inter- 
vened, and when the board granted the permit, they 
carried the matter into court. 

The main question, as clearly stated by the 
court, was whether, in checkingup the plan against 
the ordinance, each of the 6 structures is to be 
taken as a single building or as a group of build- 
ings, that is whether the project was to be con- 
sidered as one for the erection of 27 buildings or 
6 buildings. The court held each group to bea 
single building and therefore no side-yards were 
required for the interior dwelling units, but only 
at the ends of each group, andthe court upheld 
the granting of the permit. The court pointed out 
the resemblances of the structures to row-house 
developments, for which express permission was 
granted in other zones, but also pointed out the 
resemblances to the customary type of apartments 
with several entrances, and decided that there was 
nothing in the ordinance to exclude the treatment 
of each group asa single apartment building. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


PLANNING FOR HARTFORD'S FUTURE. Housing Authority 
of the City of Hartford, 525.Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn. October 1941. 49pp.mimeo.charts. 50¢. (An 
outstanding and unusual report in which the Housing 
Authority says "In facing these problems as the 
future pattern of housing growth and neighborhood 
rehabilitation, there appears to be one function 
of local government which will play a major part - 
that is, the function of city planning. As a dev- 
eloper and owner of housing property this Author- 
ity is seriously concerned with the proper provi- 
sion for an adequate and intelligent predetermined 
city plan - an official plan which would conserve 
the present values and advances made in both pub- 
lic and private housing and assure stability of 
those values which will be added to the housing 
resources of the city." See the editorial on page 


5 of this issue of the News Letter. Whs) 
A SURVEY OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH ON AMERICAN 
POSTWAR PROBLEMS. George B. Galloway. Twentieth 


Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. Oc- 
tober 1941. Slpp.mimeo. (A very timely study list- 
ing the agencies now giving consideration to post- 
war planning. Twenty-one government agencies are 
listed, 17 private agencies, 10 industrial organ- 
izations, anda number of international groups. 
The report is also accompanied by a selected bib- 
liography. ) 


SIX MONTHS OF LOCAL PLANNING IN AN EMERGENCY DEFENSE 
AREA. Paul F. Wendt. In The Tennessee Planner, 
July-August 1941. Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission, Nashville, Tennessee. pp.193-206.plano, 
chart,map. 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ZONING TO THE ST. PAUL PLAN- 
NING BOARD ON THE ZONING SITUATION iN ST. PAUL, WITH 
RECOMMENDATIONS. City Planning Board, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; George H. Herrold, engineer-secretary. 
August 1941. 2lpp.mimeo.maps,tables,chart. (A 
very interesting study showing the areas used for 
particular purposes when the zoning ordinance was 
drafted in 1922 as well as the areas zoned. St. 
Paul's zoning ordinance appears to be well-balanced 
with the exception of the commercial areas, which 
are excessive. When the ordinance was submitted 
in 1922 commercial areas were restricted, but amend- 
ments extended the commercial property along most 
streetcar lines. There are a number of recomnenda- 
tions, the first one showing that "there is more 
vacant property in St. Paul in each of the six 
zoning classifications than can possibly be absorb- 
ed in the future under present methods of develop- 
ment." WHB) 


THE POLICE AND TOWN PLANNING. 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, Scotland iard. 
In The Police Journal, Vol. XIV, No. 4, October- 
December 1941. pp.375-401. American Agent: Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago. 75¢ per copy. 


H. Alker Tripp, 
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EFFECT OF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT ON VALUE OF ADJACENT 


REAL ESTATE. National Association of Assessing 
Officers, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. December 
1941. lo6pp.mimeo. 50¢. 


AIRPORT PROGRAM FOR CHICAGO aND THE REGION OF CHI- 
CAGO., Prepared by Special Committee Representing 
Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, Chicago Regional Planning Association. 
Available from the Regional Planning Association, 
160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. November 1941. 
1l7pp.plano.maps,charts. (The program contemplates 
12 publicly-owned airports, 30 intermediate air- 
ports, and 30 minor airports. MThe edition is 
limited; distribution outside the regionof Chicago 
is on a very restricted basis. 


RECENT TRENDS IN IMPORTANT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN NEW YORK, Division of State Planning, Albany, 
New York; Maurice F. Neufeld, acting director. 
1y41. 34lpp.mimeo,graphs,charts,tables. (One hun- 
dred important industries vital tothe manufacturing 
economy of the State of New York have been analyzed 
in this report. The analysis gives the total wage 
earners in New York in 1937, the value added by 
manufacture, the distribution of wage earners among 
108 important New York industries, anda description 
of the industry, its location and its relationship 
to manufacturing in the United States.) 


CAPITAL BUDGET MESSAGi IN CONNECTION WITH THE PRO- 
POSED 1942 CAPITAL BUDGET AND THE 1943-47 CAPITAL 
PROGRAM, City Planning Commission, 2700 Municipal 
Building, New York City. October 1941. 13pp. 25¢. 


RESEARCH - A NATIONAL RESOURCE; Part II1 - Business 
Research. National Resources Planning Board. June 
1941. 7Opp.chart. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 20¢. 


HILL, NEW HAMPSHIRE, RECREATED - A PRECEDENT FOR 
PLANNERS. Anatole Solow. In Architectural Record, 
November 1941, 115 West 40th, New York City. (We 
hope every member will read it.) 





DEFENSE HOUSING; ARE WE BUILDING FUTURE SLUMS OR 
PLANNING COMMUNITIES? Dorothy Rosenman. In Archi- 
tectural Record, November 1941, 115 West 40th, New 
York City. (An excellent statement of why local 
planning is needed in the defense housing prograun.) 





MODEL CITY CHARTER, National Municipal League, 
299 Broadway, New York City. 1941. lilpp. (The 
Model City Charter has been revised and contains 
an extensively revised section on"Planning, Zoning, 
Housing, Slum Clearance, and Blighted Areas.") 


COMMUNITY PATTERNS AND CIVIC ART. Carol Aronovici. 
Reprintec from Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. October 1941. 5pp. 








THE PROBLEM OF DECENTRALIZATION AND DISINTIGRATION 
IN CITIES. Denver Planning Commission, Denver, 
Colo.; L. F. Eppich, president. 1941. 19pp.illus. 
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